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Reorganization of School Districts and Units 
of Administration in California 
Viertine Kersey, Superintendent af Publie Instruction 


For a score or more of years educational leaders, committees of 
school administrators, and educational associations and organizations 
have recommended the improvement of California’s plan of school dis- 
tricting. The purpose of such recommendation has been to secure 
improvement in educational opportunity for children, greater economy 
in administration and instruction, and improvement in the organiza- 
tion and administration of the state school system. 

Representative groups of citizens eqncerned primarily about school 
costs and recognizing the possibility of improving the organization and 
administration of our sehools, have gone so far as to present to the 
Legislature what were thought to be completely developed plans for 
school district reorganization. In the development of these plans little 
attempt has been made to seeure advice from those most familiar with 
the problem; namely, the professional educators. Obviously, it is 
equally as wrong to do nothing about this important educatianal matter 
as to permit those with but a partial view of the whole situation to 
endeavor to deal with the problem by means of compulsory redistricting 
legislation. 

The questions involved are essentially and primarily those having 
to do with improvement of educational opportunity. Consideration of 
possibilities for effecting economies is of secondary importance. A 
review of proposals discussed in the past among educators, and of plans 
submitted to the succeeding legislatures, reveals that in consideration 
of all the factors involved, really no thoroughgoing study has been 
made of the problem nor has any consistent endeavor been continuously 
undertaken to improve the present district organization under existing 
law. 

A review of improvements in the field of educational administra- 
tion and a study of the record of the schools of California in effecting 
economies indicates that, while such further improvements in the plan 
of administration and such additional economies as may be effected by 
changes which are possible under existing legislation should be under- 
taken at once, no attempt should be made to effect a radical change in 
our system of district organization until after a thoroughgoing study 
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has been made of the entire problem and a complete plan of action has 
been developed. 

Certainly the various proposals that have been offered thus far 
must be given full consideration. The people of the state, in the last 
analysis, must decide whether any proposed plan is acceptable, other- 
wise no plan which may be proposed will be effective. 

In order that this major problem may be considered in terms of 
the educational advantage to be gained for children, the State Depart- 
ment of Education proposes immediate study of the problem by a 
statewide committee under the direction of the Department of Educa- 
tion. The committee organization is as follows: 


A. A committee of the State Department of Education will act as 
the general central committee on organization of activity. 
This committee will consist of: 


1. Sam H. Cohn, Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Chairman 

2. Walter E. Morgan, Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and Chief, Division of Research and Statis- 
tics, member 

3. Alfred E. Lentz, Administrative Adviser, member 


B. A statewide advisory committee, representative of the interests 
indicated, has been appointed to work with the departmental 
committee. The members of this advisory committee are the 
following: 

1. A. R. Clifton, County Superintendent of Schools, Los 
Angeles County, President, California Association Pub- 
lic School Superintendents 

2. Von T. Ellsworth, Director of Research, California Farm 
Bureau Federation 

3. W.S. Ford, Professor of Education, University of South- 
ern California 

4. Roy Good, District Superintendent of Schools, Fort Bragg 

5. Frank W. Hart, Professor of Education, University of 
California 

6. Herbert Healy, County Superintendent of Schools, Kern 
County 

7. M. D. Lack, Manager Tax Department, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company 

8. David E. Martin, County Superintendent of Schools, 
Alameda County, Chairman, County Superintendents 
Association of California 
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9. F. T. McGinnis, President, California School Trustees 

Association 

10. O. W. Newman, Managing Editor, California Grange News 

11. Wm. M. Proctor, Professor of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity 

12. Ralph Robinson, Tax Expert, State Chamber of Commerce 

13. Frank Simpson, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 

14. Elmer H. Staffelbach, Research Director, California Teach- 
ers Association 


C. A schedule of meetings to be held in the offices of the State 
Department of Education in San Francisco, beginning 
Saturday, October 7, 1933, and continuing regularly by 
appointment as the committee may decide. 


D. The presentation of progress reports continuously at regular 
intervals for the information of all concerned. 


K. The drafting of a proposed plan together with essential legis- 
lation to accomplish a program. 


This proposal indicates that immediately this major problem, the 
consideration of a plan for reorganization of units of administration 


of schools in California, will have active positive attention. 


Sia Adis 
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Public Schools and the National Recovery Act 


VIERLING Kersey, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The successful operation of the National Recovery Act is of vital 
and immediate concern to the people of the United States. The fullest 
realization of the objectives of the act is dependent upon the whole- 
hearted cooperation of every citizen. The public schools and public 
school teachers have a unique opportunity to assist in this connection. 

First of all, the schools may assume an instructional responsibility 
for explaining the spirit and purpose of the National Recovery Act to 
their pupils. Children as well as adults should have an understanding 
of conditions which have led to the present economic situation and of 
the fundamental principles embodied in the provisions of the N. R. A. 
They should understand and appreciate the need for cooperation on the 
part of all in complying with the terms of the N. R. A. for the purpose 
of recovering from the present situation. The instructional respon- 
sibility of the school is not only of immediate value in bringing about 
present recovery, but is of deep significance for the future well-being 
of our social and economic order. 

A second responsibility of the schools involves the application of 
the spirit of the N. R. A. in the employment of professional and non- 
professional personnel. Even though there are no specific provisions 
of the N. R. A. relating to employees of school districts, the general 
principles of the act may be applied. The major purpose of the 
N. R. A., restoration of salaries and wages and spreading of employ- 
ment, may well be undertaken by school districts. Reductions in the 
salaries of teachers and other employees made during the past few years 
should be restored. Classes which were increased in size for the pur- 
pose of decreasing the number of teachers employed may be decreased 
to normal size. The hours of employment and wages paid to janitorial 
and clerical employees may be adjusted to conform with the principles 


of the N. R. A. 


President Roosevelt has said: 


It is a simple fact that the average of the wage scale of the Nation 
has gone down during the past four years more rapidly than the cost of 
living. It is essential, as a matter of national justice, that the wage scale 
should be brought back to meet the cost of living and that this process 
should begin now and not later. 


The public school system, as an agency of democracy, has a definite 
responsibility for leadership in bringing about national recovery. May 
the public schools of California, both with regard to the instruction of 
pupils and with regard to policies involving employees assume this 
obligation for aiding the Nation to a speedy recovery. 


Se 
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Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 


VieRLING Kersey, Superintendent 


STATE SALES TAX DOES NOT APPLY TO SCHOOL CAFETERIAS 
OPERATED ON NON-PROFIT BASIS 


The State Department of Education has received an opinion from 
the State Board of Equalization regarding the non-application of the 
State Sales Tax to school districts which operate cafeterias to furnish 
meals for pupils and teachers at cost. The text of the opinion follows: 


You are advised that in the opinion of this board, school districts 
which operate cafeterias to furnish meals for pupils and teachers at cost 
are not, by virtue of that operation, engaged in business as: “retailers” 
so as to make them subject to the 2} per cent sales tax on the amounts 
received for such meals. 

Whenever a school district provides supplies for such a cafeteria 
operation, it would do so on the usual retail basis and should not attempt 
to give a resale certificate under the retail sales tax act to obtain any 
rebate in the sales price of the supplies by exclusion therefrom of the 
23 per cent tax which would be payable by the person or firm selling to 
the school district. 

In view of our conclusions as above expressed, no school district need 
obtain a permit under Chapter 1020, Statutes of 1933, as a retailer, in 
order to authorize it to operate a cafeteria on a cost basis for the pur- 
poses above described. 

Whenever a school cafeteria is conducted for profit, under con- 
cession from the school district, the above ruling would be inapplicable 
and the person or firm operating such a cafeteria would be subject to the 
provisions of the sales tax act in the same way that they apply to other 
restaurant operators. However, if it should appear that Parent-Teachers 
organizations are in some cases operating school cafeterias for the pur- 
pose of supplying meals to students and teachers at cost (or less than 
cost), we do not believe that such organizations should be regarded as 
retailers within the meaning of the act. Therefore, we think that it 
would be unnecessary for them to secure permits or to pay the 2} per 
cent tax on their proceeds from such meals. 

It should be understood, of course, that supplies purchased by a 
Parent-Teacher Association for the purposes above indicated would be 
bought on the usual retail basis as in the case of supplies bought by a 
school district. 
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Division of Research and Statistics 


Water E. Morean, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and Chief, Division of Research and Statistics 


ADMISSION TO KINDERGARTEN 


Assembly Bill No. 356, recently enacted by the Legislature over 
the Governor’s veto raises the legal minimum age prescribed for 
admission to kindergarten classes. This new law will be effective on 
October 25, 1933. Thus, in schools which open prior to October 25, 
pupils may be admitted to kindergarten classes under the provisions of 
School Code section 3.122 as contained in the School Code of California, 
1931. On and after October 25, however, the 1933 amendments to 
School Code section 3.122 must be enforced. 

School Code section 3.122, as amended, permits beginning pupils 
to be admitted to kindergarten classes during the first month that school 
is open, if they will be five years old within six calendar months from 
the date of opening school, in districts wherein the school year is not 
divided into terms; and if they will be five years old within three 
calendar months from the date of opening school, if the school year is 
divided into terms. 


APPORTIONMENT OF STATE FUNDS FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS, AND JUNIOR COLLEGES 
FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1933-34 


Preparation of the apportionment of state school funds for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1934, is now being completed, and the com- 
plete apportionment will go to press shortly. Warrants will be drawn 
during September on the state treasury for each county in the amount 
of one-tenth of the total apportionment made to each county for the 
school year. Each month thereafter until July, 1934, an additional 
one-tenth of the full apportionment will be paid. 

Apportionments will be made from the STATE (ELEMENTARY) 
ScHoot Funp and from the State HiegH ScHoout Funp in exactly the 


same manner and in the same basic amounts as in the past, these 


apportionments being made directly to the individual school districts 
and to the county elementary school supervision funds of the several 
counties. Additional apportionments will be made from the STATE 
GENERAL Funp, under the provisions of Senate Constitutional Amend- 
ment No. 30 and Assembly Bill No. 2442, in lieu of former county 
apportionments. These apportionments from the Srare GENERAL 


Set 
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Funp likewise will be made directly to the individual school districts 
and to the county elementary school supervision funds, the unappor- 
tioned county elementary school funds, and the unapportioned county 
high school funds of the several counties. 

Upon receipt of September warrants from the State Treasurer, 
county superintendents of schools, county auditors, and county treas- 
urers should credit to the funds of each elementary and high school 
district, and to each county school fund, one-tenth of the total amount 
apportioned to such districts or to such county school fund by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. All moneys apportioned to 
school districts from the STATE (ELEMENTARY) ScHOOL FunpD and from 
the State High ScHoot Funp should be credited to the Teachers’ 
Salary Funds of such districts. Sixty per cent of all apportionments 
to elementary school districts and high school districts from the State 
GENERAL F'unD also should be credited to the Teachers’ Salary Funds 
of such districts. The remaining 40 per cent of apportionments received 
by districts from the State GENERAL F'unp should be credited to the 
‘General Funds’’ or ‘‘County Funds”’ of such districts, after first 
deducting and crediting to the Library Fund of each elementary school 
district the total amount required for the Library Fund under School 
Code sections 6.540-6.543. 


State Junior College Fund 


Signature by the Governor of Assembly Bill No. 2345 makes avail- 
able for apportionment to junior college districts from state funds 
during the current school year the sum of $1,023,529. In addition to 
this amount, the United States General Land Office has certified an 
apportionment to the Junior College Fund in the amount of $616,- 
208.58. This provides a total fund of $1,639,737.58 for apportionments 
to junior college districts during 1933-34. 


Summary of State Apportionments 


The following is a summary of the apportionments to be made for 
the support of elementary schools, high schools, and. district junior 
colleges from each of the several state funds during the school year 
1933-34, 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Apportionments from STATE (ELEMENTARY) SCHOOL 

Funp 23,776 teacher units, at $700 per unit $16,643,200 00 
One-half of excess cost of educating physically 

handicapped children 
692,251 units of average daily attendance, 

$5.957853437 + 4,124,330 00 


Total Apportionments from State ScHoot Funp $20,979,349 24 
Apportionments from StaTe GENERAL FunpD for 


Elementary Schools, in lieu of County Apportion- 
21,413,351 23 


$42,392,700 47 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


Apportionments from State HieH ScHoot FunpD 

1990 years maintained, at $550 per year $1,094,500 00 
On first 30 units of A.D.A. in special day and eve- 

ning classes and evening high schools 483,240 00 
One-half of excess cost of educating physically 

handicapped children 32,557 42 
275,451 units of average daily attendance, 

$24.2717216 + 6,685,790 00 


Total Apportionments from STaTE HicgH ScHOOL 
$8,296,087 42 


Apportionments from STATE GENERAL FuNpD for 
High Schools in lieu of County Apportionments 17,101,825 52 
Total Apportionments for High Schools $25,397,912 94 


DISTRICT JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Seventeen district junior colleges at $2,000 
18,796 units of A.D.A., at $85.4297499 + 
Total Apportionments for District Junior Colleges $1,639,737 58 


Grand Total of State Apportionments, 1933-34 $69,430,350 99 


Division of Textbooks and Publications 


Ivan R. WATERMAN, Chief 


. NEW PUBLICATIONS 


1933 Supplement to the School Code of the State of Califorma. Depart- 
ment of Education Bulletin No. 10, August 21, 1933. 
Since no appropriation was made by the Legislature for publishing 


a 1983 edition of the School Code, this supplement has been prepared. 
It contains a statement of all provisions of the School Code which were 
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amended or repealed and of all new sections added to the School Code 
by the 1983 Legislature which will become law. 


Copies of this supplement will be distributed free of charge to 
those school officials to whom four copies of the School Code were pre- 
viously distributed. 


Legal Calendar for Public School Officials for the School Years 1933-34 
and 1934-35. Department of Education Bulletin No. 11, Sep- 
tember 1, 1933. 

This bulletin lists by dates the acts required by law of all school 


officials and acts relating to schools by other government officials. 


Copies of this publication will be distributed to those school officials 
chiefly concerned. 


Division of Adult and Continuation Education 


L. B. Travers, Chief 


ATTENDANCE AND APPORTIONMENTS FOR SPECIAL DAY 
AND EVENING CLASSES 


Many attempts were made during the last session of the Legislature 
to modify the provisions of law affecting adult education. Of all the 
measures introduced, only one measure affecting both adult and con- 
tinuation education classes was enacted into law. This law provides 
that no more than one day’s attendance may be counted in one calendar 
day for apportionment purposes. 

One other measure providing for a mandatory minimum tuition fee 
in special day and evening classes passed both houses of the Legislature 
but was vetoed by the Governor. The Assembly sustained the veto. 

The School Code provisions for a bonus apportionment for the first 
30 units of average daily attendance in special day and evening classes 
and in compulsory continuation classes in addition to the regular appor- 
tionments for average daily attendance, and for the apportionment on 
years maintained in evening high schools, remain the same. 

Local administrators of adult education may compute the amount 
of State and county apportionment for their special adult classes during 
the current biennium, 1933-1935, in the same manner as they have in 
the past. 
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| INTERPRETATIONS OF SCHOOL LAW 


Attorney General’s Opinions 


Construction and Repair of School Buildings 

The provisions of Chapter 59, Statutes 1933 (Field Bill), relating 
to the reconstruction or alteration of, and additions to, school buildings, 
include the repair of a building damaged by fire as well as other causes. 
The provisions of Chapter 601, Statutes 1933 (Riley Bill), relating to 
the reconstruction or repair of buildings do not apply to reconstruction 
or repair of the interior of a building, but do apply to all construction 
involving the rebuilding of exterior walls. (A. G. O. 8659, July 5, 
1933.) 


Construction of Riley-Stewart Tax Plan, S. C. A. 30 

The University of California is not a part of the ‘‘publie school 
system’’ as that term is used in section 34a of Article IV of the Con- 
stitution. 

Section 15 of Article XIII of the Constitution makes the funds 
which the state must provide for the support of the public school system 
and the University of California a first charge against all revenues of 
the state, regardless of their source. 

In applying that part of section 20 of Article XI of the Constitu- 
tion, which limits the expenditures of political subdivision of the state, 
expenditures for 1933-1934 are to be based upon the expenditures of 
1932-1933. (A. G. O. 8705, July 29, 1933.) 


Election of Members of City Board of Education 

Where an amendment to a city charter increases the membership of 
the city board of education from four to five, but no provision is made 
for the election of the new member, he must be elected at the next 
general municipal election provided for by the charter of said city. 
(A. G. O. 8692, July 26, 1933.) 


CORRECTION 

The digest of Attorney General’s Opinion No. 8707, which appeared 
under ‘‘Interpretations of School Law’’ under the heading ‘‘ Contracts 
for the Education of Elementary Pupils,’’ on pages 279-280 of the 
August, 1933 issue of California Schools, erroneously refers to section 5 
of Article V of the Constitution instead of to section 5 of Article IX of 
the Constitution. The number of the opinion is given incorrectly as 
8797 instead of 8707. 


It 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS 


Education at the Crossroads 


The Education at the Crossroads Program, given every Saturday 
evening at 6:30 p.m. over station KPO under the auspices of the 
California State Department of Education, continues with the follow- 
ing broadeasts : 


September 9%—Mrs. William J. Hayes, President, California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, will speak on “Our Children and the New Deal.” 


September 16—Dr. Claude A. Shull, Dean of the Golden Gate Junior College, will 
speak on “The Place of the Junior College in Education.” 


September 23—Dr. Edwin A. Lee, Department of Vocational Education, University 
of California, Berkeley, will speak on his experiences in music. 


September 30—Dr. Virgil E. Dickson, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, 
will speak on training teachers for the use of radio programs. 


Instruction in the Use of the Radio 


The Bay District School Broadcast Committee has requested the 
Extension Division of the University of California at Berkeley to estab- 
lish a course to train teachers in the use of radio programs in the public 
schools. Any teacher interested in this course should communicate with 
the Extension Division, University of California, Berkeley. 


EXCERPTS FROM ADDRESSES AT THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


Following are excerpts from addresses delivered at the annual con- 
vention of the National Education Association held in Chicago, July 1 
to July 7, of this year. 


When banks attempt to dictate educational policy as conditions of 
making loans they are getting outside their sphere. It is their right to 
pass upon securities but it is not their right to step over and say to the 
community you can have only so many months of schooling or to dictate 
other matters of educational or social welfare. This is the supreme issue, 
whether economic interests with their limited social vision and outlook 
should control public policies as they affect the general welfare of the 
people or whether progressive influences should dominate. It is the mis- 
guided minority concerned with their own, affairs and oblivious to the good 
of the community who bring discredit upon their professions. 


JOsEPH W. Roster, President, National Education Association. 
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It is becoming increasingly apparent that there is a large and power- 
ful group in America which does not want a high level of general intelli- 
gence. They are willing to establish a caste system by which a few people 
will control the rest of the people. The real battle is not over finances but 
over whether in the United States we will preserve our democracy or turn 
to something entirely different. 


Joy ELmMer MoreGan, Editor of the 
Journal of the National Education Association. 


The most important question requiring an answer today at the hands 
of the American people is, what are we going to do about our schools. 
If at this critical state we continue to deny educational opportunities to 
literally millions of our children, our country will suffer when these 
millions, grown shortly to be uneducated men and women, are called upon 
to undertake the responsibilities of government. We should set as a 
goal not more literacy, but that every person in this country should be 
educated to his fullest possible capacity. 

Every child should be given every possible opportunity in the schools 
to unfold to his utmost intellectual and spiritual capacity regardless of 
where along the long road of education that means that any particular 
child should stop. 

Economy in other directions for the sake of maintaining and improv- 
ing our educational facilities would be only common sense. Here is the 
last place where we should economize and the first where we should 
increase our outlay. Our chief interest as a government is education, and 
unwise economy that will cut at the roots of our system of free and uni- 
versal education may prove to be a fatal economy. To be great and noble 
and free, America must be educated. 


HAROLD IcKEs, Secretary of the Interior. 


It is quite as important to balance the Nation’s life as to balance 
the Nation’s budget. It is quite as important to prevent a social deficit 
for the future as to wipe out a financial deficit in the present. 

Indeed the highest cooperation we can give to the men and women 
charged with the appropriation of public funds is to hold so high that all 
may see the banner of those values that lie beyond economies, the values 
we can least afford to lose, the values without which prosperity becomes a 
poison in the Nation’s vitals . . . . The dishonest reductionist, 
where their indifference can not be traced to ignorance, seem willing to 
undermine public confidence in the whole system of free public education 
if their ends can but be achieved thereby. 

The air is, at the moment, filled with premonitions of profound 
change in the political, social and economic life of the United States. The 
forces of change may be dammed up by inflexible traditions until they 
break the dykes with a rush of revolutionary energy or they may be 
directed by flexible intelligence into a process of social reconstruction that 
will give fresh significance and assured stability to our national future. 


GLENN FRANK, President of the University of Wisconsin. 


I am in favor of such a reconstruction of the curriculum worked out 
cooperatively by educators that the American people will be compelled to 
talk at dinner table with their children about taxes and legislators, and 
tax-reduction associations. 

I am further in favor of the discussion in schools of the governmental 
organization of cities and states. If it is said by those who are afraid 
to have light thrown on our national inadequacies that young children will 
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be harmed by such discussion may answer is that they are now harmed 
beyond measure by popular ignorance and lack of initiative in seeking 
reform. 

CHARLES H. Jupp, University of Chicago. 


Our survey of organizations is revealing that many of the unreason- 
able and vicious attacks upon the schools arise with the paid agents of 
taxpayers’ groups rather than with the taxpayers themselves. 


JOHN K. Norton, Columbia University. 


Education must give the human family the trained and critical mind 
able if necessary to debunk the false gods to which both religion and 
patriotism too quickly bow down. Patriotism must give us constant 
reference to the human welfare, and religion must give us constant lifting 
of our eyes from imperfect contemporary standards to those more truly 
divine. 

CHARLES W. GILKEy, Dean, University of Chicago. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS AND DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS 


Continuing the policy of the past two years, conferences of ele- 
mentary school principals and district superintendents will be called 
by the State Department of Education. The following places and 
dates of meeting have been selected : 


Los Angeles October 28, 1933 
Berkeley November 4, 1933 
Fresno November 18, 1933 
Santa Ana March 3, 1934 
Chico April 7, 1934 


Whenever possible, these regional conferences will be held in con- 
junction with the sectional meetings of the California Elementary 
School Principals’ Association. 

The program for the fall meetings will include a discussion of 
group teachers’ meetings, individual conferences, community relations, 
classifications and promotions, and the maladjusted child. The pro- 
gram for the spring conferences will be announced later. It is hoped 
that every elementary school principal and district superintendent 
will find it possible to attend one or more of the scheduled meetings 
during the coming year. 


CONSTITUTION WEEK 


September 17, 1933, will mark the one hundred forty-sixth anni- 
versary of the completion and signing of the Constitution of the United 
States. Therefore, the week September 11-17 has been designated by 
the Constitution Educational Association as Constitution Week and 
the slogan, ‘‘The Constitution: Our Foundation,’’ has been adopted. 
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It is urged that Constitution Week be observed in the schools of 
California by appropriate activities. 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP AMONG CHILDREN 


The Committee on World Friendship Among Children, 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., invites American boys and girls to join in 
a great world fellowship which includes correspondence with foreign 
countries, compositions on world peace, and world good-will messages. 

Information may be secured at the above address upon receipt 
of five cents to cover cost of mailing the pamphlet, Helps for Teachers 
and Leaders. 


SCHOLASTIC, NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL WEEKLY 


To effect a closer contact between classrooms and the maze of 
dramatic events in the hurried outside world of today, Scholastic, 
national high school magazine, will become a weekly this fall, begin- 
ning with the issue of September 23, 1933. 


Scholastic is a magazine not only for but partially oa high school 
students. The editors are planning, specifically under the new sched- 
ule, to increase the space allotment for student-written departments. 
No fundamental change of content or policy is contemplated beyond 
achieving a more timely review of current events than way possible 
under the bimonthly printing schedule of previous years. 

There will be 16 issues a semester, or 32 a year, with at least 32 
pages in each issue, without change in subscription rates. 

For more detailed information address the editors, Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY RESUMES PUBLICATION OF 
ITS BULLETIN 


The National Geographic Society has announced that publication 
of its weekly Geographic News Bulletin for teachers will be resumed 
in October. 

These bulletins are issued weekly, five to a set, for 30 weeks of 
the school year and are obtainable only by teachers. The bulletins are 
issued as a service, not for financial profit, as a part of the program 
of the National Geographic Society to diffuse information concerning 
boundary changes, geographic developments, and world progress in 
other lands. Applications should include 25 cents to cover cost of 
mailing the bulletins for the school year. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE SERVICE 


The National Occupational Conference, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., offers information and assistance to school and college 
administrators who are interested in helping students to choose careers 
wisely and who wish information to assist them in planning guidance 


programs. 
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PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


REVIEWS 


HucH HartsHorne. Character in Human Relations. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 19382. xiv + 367 pp. 


This book is primarily a treatise on the nature of character and an evaluation 
of means and methods used for the development of character in youth. Advance- 
ment in the application of scentific method in the solution of problems involving 
human conduct and human relationships has been rapid during the past decade in 
spite of the obstacles which have always blocked progress in this direction. Scien- 
tific method has practically remade education and psychology. ‘Today progressive 
educators look to scientific investigation to point the way to methods and procedures 
in character education. 

Recent studies in the field of character have shattered many cherished beliefs 
about the nature of character and the way it is formed. There is a definite conflict 
between the older philosophical methods and the newer critical methods based 
upon scientific study. 


Part I of this volume, The Present Situation, deals with present methods, 
modes of organization, schemes and plans, and organizations which have character 
education as an objective. An historical approach and brief appraisal are offered 
of such methods as discipline, ordeal and vigil, ceremony, the story, law, exhorta- 
tion, play, counseling and mental hygiene, propaganda, discussion, practice, and 
participation. Plans and organizations for character education are listed and 
discussed. Among these are the Iowa Plan, Knighthood of Youth, Pathfinders of 
America, Five Point Plan, and the School Republic. The author brings the results 
of objective study to bear in a critical analysis of the methods suggested by these 
plans and organizations, points out worthy purposes, but shows how certain methods 
violate principles derived from newer knowledge of character and explodes some 
fallacies inherent in certain popular schemes and plans. The common fault of 
most of the present schemes is shown to be too much preachment concerning and 
exploitation of the virtues and insufficient provisions for personal experience in 
practicing them. Attempt has been made to develop “correct” conduct without 
developing an understanding of the meaning and implication of such conduct. 


In Part II, Theories of Character, separate chapters are devoted to Trait 
Theories, Habit Theories, Pattern Theories, Factor Theories, and Self Theories. 
Since schemes for character education are based consciously or unconsciously upon 
some theory of the nature of character, it is desirable to examine various theories 
in the light of the best knowledge obtainable. These theories are carefully examined 
and their weaknesses exposed. Part II serves excellently to introduce Part II 
which presents an integrated theory of character based upon available factual 
information concerning the nature of character and in which character is conceived 
as social functioning. 


Part III, Character as Effective Functioning, presents in detail a functional 
theory of the nature and development of character. This theory as offered is in 
accordance with the known facts concerning character and as affording a “prac- 
ticable basis for such educational procedure as seriously proposes to make character 
its major objective.” Knowledge of human nature must be the fundamental source 
of data for an acceptable theory of character, yet scientific evidence furnishes only 
slender support. Living requires faith that transcends knowledge. A theory of 
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character is presented as having at least scientific plausibility where scientific 
validity can not be established. 

The concept of character as functioning leads far beyond the consideration 
of acts as such. The author sets up the criteria of purposefulness, utility, joy, 
sense of belonging, social spirit, and perspective as essential to the classification 
of action as functional. Conduct, therefore, as distinguished from mere behavior, 
must be meaningful in these terms to the individual and “character is relational 
acting.” 

Part IV, Method and Organization, presents the point of view that the school, 
if it is to contribute positively to the child’s character, must afford him opportunity 
to function. The significance of the educational program to character will be in 
proportion to the activities engaged in and to the extent that these activities are 
raised to the level of true social functions constituting the life of society. All 
functions are projects, yet not all so-called projects may be properly considered 
as functions. 

The problem of the school is “how to arrange the situation in which a child 
grows up in such a way as to permit him to function with increasing completeness 
in the life of the world.” ‘The child is a product of the whole situation of which 
he is a part. Character education is not a thing apart nor should it be taught as 
a separate subject or in a period set aside for that purpose. The whole school 
program must be planned so that all pupil activities will provide opportunity for 
meaningful experience in human relationships. 

Throughout the book, Dr. Hartshorne has drawn freely from his previous 
studies and articles in the field of character. The present volume represents a 
point of view developed over a long period of years and through intensive and 
extensive study of character and conduct. No attempt is made to offer a ready-made 
plan or scheme for the development of character; indeed, the futility of rule-of- 
thumb procedure is made quite evident. The outstanding contribution of the book 
lies in the comprehensive and critical treatment of the nature of character based 
upon scientific evidence. It is well worth reading and study by every educator 
who conceives character as the goal of education. 

IvAN R. WATERMAN 


Frank 8. Luoyp. Safety in Physical Education in Secondary Schools. New York: 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 1933. x + 167 pp. 


High school principals and physical education instructors will be greatly 
interested in a new publication entitled Safety in Physical Education in Secondary 
Schools. The study was directed by Frank 8S. Lloyd, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, New York University, and was made possible by the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters who established a fellowship in the field of safety 
education as a part of a general program of accident prevention. 

Accidents occur in gymnasia, in natatoria, and on school grounds. Physical 
education activities of themselves create many situations conducive to accidents. 
Physical education instructors and school administrators realize that accidents do 
occur. Accidents are due to such a variety of causes that no well organized program 
of prevention has been possible in the past. 

The purpose of this study was to determine the prevalence and nature of 
accidents and injuries in physical education activities conducted in secondary schools, 
and to analyze some of the factors which may be contributory to the incidence of 
accidents and injuries in these activities. The study was national in scope and 
covered all types of secondary school situations. Data were limited to the partici- 
pants in physical education activities during the school year 1931-32, and did not 
include spectators, officials, or other non-participants. Both sexes were included. 
Check lists were sent to 860 public schools, 29 private schools, and 69 Catholic 
Schools. Five hundred ten of these schools sent in reports of 2370 accidents. 

The author desired information concerning the nature of accidents and injuries 
which occur during pupil participation in physical education activities under the 
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jurisdiction of school authorities. In addition to other factors instructors were asked 
to note the time of day when accident occurred, the season, the equipment being used, 
the number of individuals exposed at the time of accident, the type of activity 
engaged in at the time of the accident, and the cause of the accident. Data on the 
actual causes of accidents in physical education are exceedingly meager. Before 
attacking the problem Professor Lloyd reviewed the few studies already made which 
related to the incidence and causes of accidents to children in elementary and 
secondary schools. 

The book has been arranged to include eight chapters. Chapter headings are: 
Statement of the Problem, Related Studies and Materials, Procedure, Incidence of 
Accidents in Physical Education Activities, The Contributory Factors of Accidents 
in Physical Education, The Legal Protection of the Student and School, Conclusions, 
and Principles for Safety in High School Physical Education. 

Football, touch football, heavy apparatus calisthenics, tumbling, running, 
skipping, jumping, simple relays, group games, playground baseball, volley ball, 
basket ball, baseball, track and field, wrestling and boxing, soccer, field hockey, 
handball, swimming, and diving are the physical education activities included in 
the study. Equipment and leadership are also discussed as hazards. 

The author draws conclusions from his findings regarding the incidence of 
accidents in different activities; the areas of the body most frequently injured; the 
nature of injuries in different activities; the hazards in different teaching situations; 
the play areas most conducive to accidents; the part played by equipment; the 
method of selection of students for competitive teams; and the influence of physical 
examinations and clinics. Expert opinion indicates that the school is not liable for 
accidents which occur in physical education activities conducted under its jurisdiction. 
The final conclusion is that much can be done to reduce the accidents in physical edu- 
eation activities, particularly in the areas where superficial supervision is frequently 
to be found: “free play periods,” large classes, the locker room, and the shower room. 

In the last chapter of the study are found principles for safety in high school 
physical education with respect to the school’s responsibility, equipment controls, 
leadership controls, organization and classification of students’ controls, program 
controls, and safety procedure controls. We can agree with Professor Lloyd that 
safety must be made a student responsibility. The student must be aware of the 
hazards, know how to act when others are injured, be trained in procedures for 
the prevention of injuries to others, and realize that safety does not reduce the 


joy of playing but enhances the experience. 
N. P. NEILson 
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BENSON, CHARLES. Psychology for Teachers. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1933. 
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Citizens Conference on the Crisis in Education, 1933. Report of Proceedings Pre- 
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Education, 1933. 
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HeatH, ESTHER. The Approach to the Parent: A study in Social Treatment. New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1933. 

Individual Differences in the Intelligence of School Children. Edited by Mary M. 
Wentworth. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1926. 

JoHNSON, HENRY. An Introduction to the History of the Social Sciences in Schools. 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. (Report of the Commission on the 
Social Studies, Part II. American Historical Association:) 

Lanepon, Grace. An Individual Study Guide. To be Used by High School and 
College Students and Parent Study Groups with Home Guidance for Young 
Children. New York: The John Day Company, 1933. 

Measurement and Guidance of College Students. American Council on Education 
Central Committee on Personnel Methods. Baltimore: The Williams and 
Wilkins Company, 1933. 

Obligation of Universities to the Social Order. Conference of Universities on the 
Obligation of Universities to the Social Order. New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1933. 

PrrKIN, Royce STANLEY. Public School Support in the United States During 
Periods of Economic Depression. Brattleboro, Vermont: Stephen Daye Press, 
1933. 
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